Wide World in His Hands” is tops in juke box popularity 
these days. But it is surprising the number of people 
who do not know that this popular recording is an old 
Negro spiritual which has been jazzed up with a modern 
beat. If you want to hear how this song originally 
sounded, listen to a recording of Marian Anderson 
singing it. The contrast is obvious. The struly 
spiritual quality in this song of simple faith is at 
the heart and soul of Marian Anderson's version. Her 
version--sung as a Negro spiritual--is a hymn worthy 
to be sung in any church. 


Copyright 1958. Gospel Trumpet Co. 
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Toge Fujihira 
Japanese youth are well-read concerning 
what’s going on in the world. 


Japanese youth 
are asking questions 


By Cornelia R. Schroer 


APANESE young people, faced with many 
new problems, are asking serious ques- 
tions. Hoping that American youth 

might be able to help them in finding an- 
swers, they recently sent a tape-recording 
voicing their concerns to a high school social 
science class in the United States. 

“What do you think about the morality 
of the hydrogen bomb testing in the Pa- 
cific?” they asked. “We're afraid to go out 
in the rain because of the results of ‘fall-out.’ 
What do you do about this situation?” 


bbb 


"What about dating?" Japanese teens ask 


Of course, most American young 
people have not been faced with 
such a situation and so are not able 
to give an experience-wrought an- 
swer to this query. But they can 
ponder the moral issues involved. 

Like their American counterparts, 
Japanese youth are anxious about 
future marital happiness. This is es- 
pecially true of Japanese Christian 
young people who are seeking to 
marry other Christians. Two major 
difficulties discourage these con- 
scientious Christian youth. Chris- 
tians are everywhere in the minor- 
ity, while Buddhism and Shintoism 
are reviving considerably in some 
areas. There are more Christian 
young women than young men. 

At the request of their young peo- 
ple, some Christian churches are 
setting up marriage files, which con- 
tain life histories and pictures of 
prospective marriage candidates. 
Church women are in charge of at- 
tempting to match these lives. 

This system replaces Japan’s age- 
old custom of the “go-between” who 
seldom had any interest in uniting 
two people with the same religious 
backgrounds. Because many Japa- 
nese Christian young people realize 
that there is a great need for more 
Christian homes to strengthen the 
foundations of the church in Japan, 
they are willing to postpone mar- 
riage until they can find suitable 


Mrs. Schroer and her husband are missionaries 
in Japan. 
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life partners. This is a constant 
source of worry for Japan’s yout 
who are anxious to establish fine 
Christian homes of their own. “How 
do American young people get *¢ 
marry Christians?” they ask. “Dc 
they make sure they are marrying 
Christians?” 

As more and more western ideagi 
and customs penetrate the Japanese 
way of life, teenagers are wondering 
about boy-girl relationships ir 
America and Japan. 
dating?” is an important question 
they are asking American youth 
Japanese young people are eager fot 
fun and good times, for laughte1 
and gaiety, but they want pleasure: 
with a purpose. While they have 
adopted some of America’s dating 
customs, they do this with seriou 
thoughts of finding a life partner. 


Hearing of the high ratio of di 
vorces in the United States, ther 
ask, “How does this fit in with dat | 
ing? Does it mean that young peo 
ple are not able to make major dei 
cisions about marriage alone?” 


Unemployment poses one of Ja 
pan’s most serious problems for a! 
ages. Up until the recent recessic: 
very few American youth have bee: 
faced with a similar problem. As i 
the questions concerning marriage 
traditions peculiar to the Japanes}, 
way of life make their vocationa 
and employment problems uniqus 
In Japan, the first son of the famili 


the family enterprise to carry on 
je family name, tradition, and in- 
feritance. The second and third 
‘ons must find work elsewhere. 
| What happens to your farmland or 
mily home if the eldest son does 
lot remain there? What about 
| merican young people who are un- 
(nployed? Where can they turn for 
telp and hope? 

/ Family ties are strong in Japan, 
where the aged are revered and 
hspected. Grandparents are an im- 
rtant and loved part of many 
puseholds. But some family fric- 


These four happy school girls 
are always in their place in 
church on Sunday. 


tions occasionally develop. These 
have become more marked as young 
people, often torn between old and 
new ways of living and doing 
things, shun time-honored family 
customs and traditions. Japanese 
youth ask us, “Who cares for your 
aged when young couples leave 
home and build homes of their 
own? Are your aged not important 
members of your democracy?” 

“Ts there ever any friction be- 
tween American young people and 


their parents? If so, how do you >d> 
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"What high school courses are most popular?" 


solve it? By law?” These questions 
indicate that Japanese young peo- 
ple are struggling in their family re- 
lationships as do many American 
teenagers. 

Japanese youth are serious stu- 
dents, and schools and universities 
are packed to capacity. All are most 
anxious to learn English so that they 
can communicate with American 
visitors and those from other En- 
elish-speaking countries. Every 
school has recorders for use in lan- 
guage work. There are English 
clubs which are part of the extra- 
curricular activities in many schools 
and which are directed by the 
young people themselves. 

Japanese youth are wondering: 
“Do American young people study 


High school youth 
from the seashore 
area meet for a 
workshop in 
Haramachi Church 
with Rev. Myron 
Ross (light suit, 
in front). 


Photo by G. W. Schroer 


hard? What courses enjoy the mosi 
popularity? How long is their sum. 
mer vacation and do teenagers Maire 
the most of it? ; 

These are just a few questions 
Japanese teenagers are asking. ¢ 
answer them American young pee 
ple must take a good look at them 
selves—their backgrounds, their ass 
pirations, their religious _ belieiss 
their family relationships, thei 
hopes for the future. 

California is now just 20 flying 
hours from Japan and visitors are 


flowing back and forth between thaf 
two countries at a greater rate every 
year. Many of these questions wilf 


be asked and considered together op 


| 


a person-to-person basis. Will soma 
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right answers be found? 
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on headlines and sidelines . 


What about 
inter-faith 
| marriages? 


. OUNG PEOPLE, quite generally, 
y resent fences and “thou-shalt- 
nots.” Why shouldn’t Protes- 
tant youth date Roman Catholic, 
ewish, Moslem, atheistic or agnos- 
tic youth? What’s wrong with mar- 
lage to someone with a different 
faith or no faith at all? Certainly 
there are many inter-faith mar- 
tiages contracted each year. 

| Maybe these questions are readily 
answered in your mind and you 
on’t need to read any further. 

_ If your faith means a great deal 
|o you, particularly if it is actually 
ior even potentially the most impor- 
ant aspect of your life, then it 
seems logical that you will want to 
jnarry someone with whom you can 
hare your inmost thoughts and 
feepest dedications. You will want 
life partner who will be able, with 
ou, to communicate a goodly heri- 
age to your children. 

Parents divided in religious be- 


. ‘Weaver is Racial and Cultural Secretary, 
ouncil for Christian Social Action, United 
hurch of Christ. This is his final in a series of 
#rovocative columns. 


By Galen R. Weaver 


lief and practice inevitably set up 
conflict in the minds and hearts of 
their children. Often these differ- 
ences are also a cause of misunder- 
standing and irritation between hus- 
band and wife. 


The pressures put upon the Ro- 
man Catholic partner in respect to 
the children may be particularly ob- 
jectionable to the non-Catholic hus- 
band or wife. Deep feelings of guilt 
on the part of one or the other aris- 
ing from early emotional condition- 
ing sometimes cause tensions. 

Certainly there is no objection to, 
and in fact, there is every good rea- 
son to be in favor of happy social 
times as well as stimulating discus- 
sion and warm friendships among 
young people of varying religious 
backgrounds and affiliations. Nar- 
row exclusiveness is not a mark of a 
good Christian. But courtship and 
marriage should be entered into by 
two persons with a deep community 
of interests, especially in matters of 


the mind and heart. vVvvV 


Kay Hershey (above) spends much of her time doing secretarial 


work for Mr. Victor Hauck, superintendent of the Children’s 
Home. Carol Weber (below) is in charge of the sick room. 


Two girls who volunteered 


wo young ladies have volunteered a year of service to work in the 
Evangelical Children’s Home in St. Louis, Mo. Kay Hershey, 18, of 
Palmyra, Pa., is finishing her year and Carol Weber, 20, of Slinger, 
Minn., not only finished her year of voluntary service Jast summer but has 
‘stayed on as a salaried staff person in charge of the Home’s sick room. 
Kay first heard of the Voluntary Service Program through a friend. When 
she finished high school, Kay didn’t want to go to college not knowing 
what she wanted to do. “A year of voluntary service has helped me,” Kay 
jsays. “It has taught me how to live more wisely—how to make money go 
| further (she gets only subsistence pay) and how to get along with others.” 
Throughout the country, other volunteers are at work in neighborhood 
houses, city missions, migrant centers, homes for the aged, and homes for 
retarded persons. Each volunteer spends two months in training at the 
training center near Pottstown, Pa., and ten months in service with no 
Peary. Mr. Victor Hauck, superintendent of the Evangelical Children’s >>| 
Home, says, “Those young people exposed to this Voluntary Service Pro- 
Steam for a year are not going to forget it for the rest of their lives.” 


photos in this story by Pfeifer 


joluntary service, while 
i Carol (right) is 
| finishing two years of 
tservice—one year as a 
bolunteer and one as a 
\ paid staff person. 
The Children’s Home, 
| where they work, is 
observing its 100th 

anniversary. 


The outdoor basketball 
court is a year-round 
favorite of the boys at the 
home. Carol often joins 
them, either as recreation 
leader or as an 
enthusiastic competitor. 
Carol is life guard for the 
Home’s swimming pool. 
She would like someday te 
teach physical. education. 


A variety of jobs for Kay and Carol 


OTH girls are kept busy around the Home. Kay does secretarial work 
B for Mr. Hauck, runs errands in the station wagon for members of ths 
staff, substitutes for the housemothers of the younger children, and work 
occasionally in the kitchen. “The job that Kay does for the Commission 
on Benevolent Institutions as secretarial aid is a significant service to thi 
church,” says Mr. Hauck who is the new national chairman of this denomi 
national commission. “Kay as a volunteer gets no pay, but she is askee 
to work as hard as others. After all, this is a part of the spirit of the Volur 
tary Service Program and of the spirit in which she originally volunteered.’ 
Caro] Weber’s major job is to keep a close watch on the health of th 
children, treating them for minor ailments in the sick room, nursing th: 
convalescent, and arranging for doctor’s appointments for those with mor’ 
serious ailments. Carol also substitutes for the housemothers and lead 
recreation, including lifeguarding at the Home’s swimming pool. A staf 
of 23 persons is responsible for the care of the Home’s 70 residents—rang 
ing from 6 to 18 years of age. Seven other children are in foster home 
under the guidance of Mr. R. Mansel Hennon. 
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Kay runs many errands for 
the staff—to the store, 
local churches, or post 
office. She occasionally 
helps Carol take children 
on “sick call’ to the 
doctor’s office (left). 
Because the main building 
(in the background) has 
been condemned by state 
fire officials because of 
age, the Home is 
campaigning for funds to 
start new buildings soon. 


aa 


Working as a relief housemother, Kay leads a 
{ group of children in evening devotions. Occasion- 
ally, both Kay and Carol relieve staff persons. 


Lots to do during “off hours” 


Gee and Kay have several rooms on the second floor of the laundry ’ 
building. A long outside stairs goes up to their rooms. For severai| 
months they have been fixing up the rooms, which they affectionately cali 
their “Laundry Penthouse.” When not dabbing paint on their walls, the 
two girls spend some of their leisure moments writing back home to friends, , 
and to other volunteers and people they’ve met while in training. Once» 
in a while, they take some of the girls at the Home into St. Louis to shop) 
for new clothes, or take them to shows when tickets are available. On) 
Sundays they go to nearby Calvary Church where the children attend, or: 
they go to Faith-Salem Church where Carol’s former minister preaches.. 
Occasionally they have time for dates. Kay plans to go to college this; 
fall to study elementary education, while Carol is still not certain of her- 
future. She is much interested in the field of physical education, but for- 
now will continue working at the Home. She likes the children very much.. 
Mr. Hauck summarizes the girls’ work at the Home, saying that “by the 
very lives they live each day and by the attitudes they reflect, these two) 
girls make a quiet witness among the children and youth here at the home.” ’ 
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In their apartment on 
the second floor of the 
laundry building, Kay 
and Carol relax. 

The “S” stands for 
Carol’s school in 
Slinger, Minn., where 
she was a four-letter 
winner in girls’ sports 


In off hours, Kay (above) instructs Ruth in driving so that she can pass her 

test. Ruth is an Ilth grader at nearby Normandy High School, where the 

teens ai the Home go to school. Carol (below) chats with the Boemers, who 
are houseparents in the senior high boys’ cottage. 


One of America's most 
popular TV programs... 


Youth Wants to Know 


dreds of thousands of Amer- 

icans tune to NBC-TV to 
watch one of television’s most 
unique public affairs programs, 
“Youth Wants to Know.” There 
they watch in fascination while a 
panel of alert teenagers fire ques- 
tions at famous personalities. Out 
ol the interviews come news, infor- 
mation, and proof that American 
teenagers have more on their minds 
than hot rods and rock ’n’ roll. 

The young people who make up 
the 12-member panel of questioners 
are not “brains” or professional re- 
porters. They are average high 
school students between the ages of 
16 and 19 who have an interest in 
current events and who have demon- 
strated an ability to express them- 
selves clearly. 

Founder and producer of the pro- 
gram is Theodore Granik, who got 
the idea from his own teen-age son, 
Bill. Granik, a New York City at- 
torney, is one of the pioneers of 
radio public service programs. 
When radio was in its infancy, long 
before the time of television, Granik 


k VERY Sunday afternoon hun- 
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By Donald A. Reilly 


commented, “There are so many 
things people want to know and no- 
body is telling them.” 

Out of this grew a program on a 
New York station called “Law for) 
the Layman.” Granik got some of 
his fellow lawyers to appear on it 
while he served as moderator. From 
this eventually came the immensely 
popular current events program, 
“The American Forum of the Air’ 
with Granik as moderator. 

One day back in 1951 Granik was 
interviewing a famous politician 
who was to appear on “American 
Forum.” His son, Bill, was there 
and asked the guest several ques- 
tions that were direct and thought- 
ful. Granik was impressed with the 
frank and informative answers. Bill 
was able to evoke from the guest. 
Suddenly, he had an idea for an- 
other kind of current events pro- 
gram. Why not a television pro- 
gram that would give young people 
a chance to ask their elders ques- 
tions—the elders who as leaders in 
their fields are running the world in 
which youth will soon emerge? The 
National Broadcasting Company 


Art Linkletter, famous master of ceremonies, chats with the 
teen-age panelists after a telecast of “Youth Wants to Know.’’ 


liked the idea and “Youth Wants to 
Know” was born. 

The program got off to a head- 
line-winning start in September, 
1951, with its first guest, the late 
Senator Robert A. Taft from Ohio. 
The Korean War was in progress 
and Red China had intervened with 
“Volunteers.” Sen. Taft told a young 
interviewer, ““A war is a war; we’re 
at war with Red China.” Next morn- 
ing newspapers from coast to coast 
played up the sensational statement. 

After the program, Taft spent no 
less than two hours backstage an- 


swering questions from the enthusi- 
astic panelists. Later, he thought- 
fully remarked to Granik, “I’ve 
never been questioned so_ intelli- 
gently in my life.” 

Panelists are usually selected 
from high schools near Washington, 
D. C., where the program origi- 
nates. Local high schools are con- 
tacted by the National Education 
Association which serves as liaison 
between schools and program. The 
NEA is the national professional] or- 
ganization of public school teachers 
and administrators. “Youth Wants 
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Teens give movie star a "rough" time 


to Know” frequently rotates its pan- 
elists to bring new faces and person- 
alities to the TV screen. 

When new candidates are needed, 
the schools are notified. Interested 
students are first screened by their 
own schools and then are referred to 
representatives of “Youth Wants to 
Know” who interview them, noting 
their knowledge of current events 
and abilities to express themselves. 
“Many times young people get good 
marks in school, but they freeze up 
when they talk in front of people,” 
an NEA official observes. Air time 
is too valuable to be wasted with 
long, embarrassing pauses or irrele- 
vant questions. 

On the Thursday before the pro- 
gram, Julian Bartolini, moderator 
who succeded Mr. Granik recently, 
meets with selected panelists and 
briefs them on the guest who is to 
appear. Panelists are advised how 
to word their questions in order to 
get short, direct answers. 

At the briefing session, Bartolini 
weeds out any proposed panelists 
who show a tendency to choke up or 
suffer stage fright. He suggests 
background reading for preparation 
and urges the young people to come 
to the program armed with perti- 
nent questions. They rarely fail. 
The moderator observes, “I’m con- 
stantly amazed at the amount of 
time our young panelists put in on 
research.” 
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“This has been one 
of the most 
provocative ques- 
tioning sessions 
I’ve ever gone 
through,” Burt 
Lancaster said. 
*““Anyone who says 
that American 
teenagers are 
delinquents is all 
wet.” 


Guests from around the world 
have appeared on “Youth Wants t 
Know.” They have included Presi4 
dent Sukarno of Indonesia, Emperor 
Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer of the Ger’ 
man Federal Republic. During his 
U. S. visit the Chancellor agreed te 
just one television appearance—on 
“Youth Wants to Know.” 

The list of Americans who have 
appeared on the program reads like 
Who’s Who. Religious leaders, sci: 
entists, labor. leaders, educators: 
former presidents, government off 
cials have submitted to the grilling? 

When Billy Graham faced the 
panel recently, the question of ju-} 


venile delinquency was raised. “I 
heard someone say sometime ago 
that everything in the American 
home was run by a switch—every- 
thing except the switch of the par- 
ents,” said Dr. Graham in suggest- 
ing that a little more discipline 
might not hurt children. But only 
three per cent of U. S. teens are de- 
linquent, he told them. 

Actor Burt Lancaster was also 
asked about juvenile delinquency 
when he appeared on the show. 
Faced with the point-blank ques- 
tions of whether the movies contrib- 
ute to delinquency by their empha- 
sis on crime and sex, Lancaster 
only managed to reply, “I think ju- 


venile delinquency is not encour- 
aged by movies specifically.” After- 
ward, Lancaster conceded it had 
been a “rough session.” 

Frank, intelligent questions have 
won for “Youth Wants to Know” 
several top TV awards, including 
the coveted Peabody Award for 
“conspicuous service to television.” 

But commendations, awards, and 
complimentary letters from teleview- 
ers—tell only a part of the story of 
“Youth Wants to Know.” The full 
story will be told in the future when 
the young people asking today’s 
questions become the responsible, 
well-informed leaders of tomorrow’s 
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after Grandpa came to live there. 
He meddled in everybody’s af- 
fairs, took over the conversations, 
picked guests to pieces, and practi- 
cally took over the place. Besides 
that, Mark was ashamed of the old 
man. Well, maybe not exactly 
ashamed (although Susan was when 
Grandpa invariably showed up in the 
living room in his untidy undershirt 
just when her friends dropped in), 
but fed up with the old man always 
being underfoot. 
Just let Mark try to tell, at the sup- 


alee wasn’t any peace at home 
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A story 
by Adeline Kin 


Grandpa was old and 
tiresome, and Mark w 
ashamed of him. 


Illustration by John Furlow 


per table, about the 50-yard run Alex 
had made after Mark threw that 
whopping block for him in the game 
with Center, and Grandpa would 
gabble for the rest of the meal about 
“the dang fool silly games boys 
played today and they ought to have 
been around when he played shinny 
in the pasture when he went to 
school.” That was the end and Mark 
would go on eating without saying 
another word. 

Why’d they ever bring the old 
man here anyway? Wasn’t he doing 
all right up there on his farm in the 


; 
! 
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valley? Looked strong enough to 
Mark, maybe a little on the skinny 
side, and more than a little batty at 
times, but all old folks got that way. 
‘Even Mom and Dad got ’way off the 
beam sometimes. Especially on this. 
‘They could’ve worked something out 
without having Grandpa wreck their 
home. 

Last fall, Mom and Dad decided 
something had to be done about 
Grandpa. He couldn’t, they said, be 
left on the farm through another 
winter. So they fixed up a small 
downstairs room Mom had used for 
sewing and moved Grandpa in, prac- 
tically howling at being dragged off 
the farm where he had lived for 50 
years. 

The household hasn’t been the 
same since. It was a positive uproar, 
especially when they tried to get 
Grandpa to adjust to the schedule of 
the family. He was up prowling at 
four a. m., slamming doors, and rat- 
tling pans in the kitchen as if he was 
contrasting his industry to the in- 
dolence of the family. When he 
often didn’t succeed in getting Mom 
out of bed that way, he’d yell, “Pm 
hungry. Who is going to get me my 
breakfast?” 


Everybody Is Somebody 


Mom’s patience, and Mark had to 
admit that she had more than most 
mothers, was worn pretty thin at 
times, but she was never cross with 
Grandpa. 

“What's this stuff, Mary?” he’d 
ask, peering into a compote of grape- 
fruit sections at his plate. “You call 
this a breakfast? I want somethin’ 
that’ll stick to my ribs—meat and 
bread and eggs.” 

“Eat the fruit, Father,’ Mom 
would say, “then we'll have toast 
and bacon and eggs.” 

“No biscuits? That toast ain’t no 
more fillin’ than sawdust.” 

“You don’t have to eat it, Grand- 
pa,’ said Mark feeling somebody 
ought to stand up for Mom. “No- 
body’s making you.” 

“Don’t talk to your grandfather 
like that, Mark,” said Mom. 

“Nobody’s making me do anything. 
Been taking care of myself for years 
and guess I can for the rest of my 
life,’ snorted Grandpa. 

“Nobody’s trying to make you do 
anything you don’t want to, Father,” 
soothed Mom. 

“You said—” he insisted drooling 
grapefruit juice down his chin. 

Dicky giggled from the other side 
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Everybody Is Somebody 


of the table. He had laughed at 
everything Grandpa said. Dad usu- 
ally kept out of these mealtime 
rounds, but he admonished, “Let’s 
get down to the business at hand be- 
fore breakfast gets cold.” 

‘T1l need the car today, Jim,” said 
Mom. 

“What for? Where’re you goin’?” 
Grandpa wanted to know. 

Mom knew as well as the rest of 
them that she might as well tell 
Grandpa now, because Grandpa 
wouldn’t turn the matter loose until 
he got an answer. “I have to do 
some shopping and the club meets 
today.” 

“Shopping, shopping.” ‘This was 
one of Grandpa’s favorite topics to 
jump on. “What’re you trying’ to do, 
spend all Jim’s money?” 

“Don’t you worry about that, Fa- 
ther. Mary is a good manager. If 
she gives me nothing worse to worry 
about, I won’t get ulcers,” said Dad, 
giving Mom a smile. 

“Well, what’s she got to be going 
to a club for? Clubs. Hunh! All 
women think about is runnin’ ’round 
to this and that when they oughta 
be at home takin’ care of things. 
Why, your mother never went to a 
club in her life, Mary, and she got 
along all right.” 

“Yes, Grandpa, but I bet she never 
had any real fun, either,” said Susan. 

“Fun, that’s all you young ’uns 
think of is fun, not a serious thought 
in your heads.” 

How in the world Mom could put 
up with the old man, Mark couldn’t 
see, even if he was her father. There 
oughta be a law. If Grandpa would 
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just do one thing to make his being 
here easier. But he seemed to be bent 
on being uncooperative and making 
things hard for everybody. Looked as | 
if that was his form of pleasure, as 
if he got a sort of special glee out o° 
it. That, and slipping off from the 
place without telling anybody. Like 
a child, he always got lost and had 
to be found and brought home. 

Mark had these things in the back 
of his mind all day at school. He: 
had liked home the way it was before. 
Mom and Dad were about the best 
he knew when it came to parents, , 
even if they had their moments when 
they didn’t know the score. But now, , 
things were all confused. Everybody 
was cross. He hated to go home. 

With no after-school practice that : 
day, Mark and his best buddies saun- | 
tered along under the now-green trees | 
trying to think of something to do,, 
wondering if it would be warm: 
enough tomorrow to swim in the: 
lake. They whistled at girls, wan-.- 
dered around the town square, looked | 
in shop windows, especially the cam- 
era shop and auto agencies. Turning: 
down the alley where Tom Perkins: 
was sure to be at work repairing a: 
racing car in his little shop, they’ 
came upon Crazy Mack, the town: 
bum. Always dirty and begging, he? 
was a great target for taunts. 

“Mack’s hungry,” he whined. 
“Give Mack a dime.” 

“Mack’s hungry,” they mimicked. 
“Give Mack a dime.” 

Flicking imaginery stones at him 
and pretending to pull weapons from 
their pockets, they slowly encircled 
the old man. In his idiocy, he feared 


‘them and cowered against a wall. 
They had victimized him before, and 
he was afraid. This fear added more 
‘to their game and they continued to 
‘tease him with new tricks and threats. 
‘Mark, usually at this stage of the 
‘teasing wished he’d never gotten in 
‘it. Some little tug from his home 
‘training pulled at his thoughts. He 
certainly wouldn’t want Mom and 
‘Dad or even Susan to know he was 
bullying Crazy Mack this way. But 
‘it was hard to pull out of something 
‘once you had gotten in it, and the 
‘guys wouldn’t understand. 

Charlie Easton tripped old Mack 
and sent him sprawling while they 
‘laughed and kicked his greasy old 
hat away from his reach and enjoyed 
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his clumsy scrambling. Mark was in 
the midst of it, but a sense of guilt 
caught up with him when the old 
man began to weep in childish terror. 
He was about to speak, but didn’t. 
Tom Perkins did it for him, coming 
over and breaking up the gang. 

“Cut it out, fellas. Leave the old 
guy alone. He’s not bothering any- 
body.” He helped Crazy Mack to his 
feet, brushed him off, rapped the dust 
out of the old hat and set it on the 
old man’s head, gave him a dime, 
and sent him away. “You ought not 
to bother the old guy that way. He’s 
not quite right you know.” 

“Just old Crazy Mack,” said Char- 
lie. “We were just having a little 
fun. He doesn’t know what’s going 
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Everybody Is Somebody 


on. He’s nobody. He doesn’t count.” 

“Everybody’s somebody,” said Tom 
Perkins. “Crazy or not,’ and, all of 
a sudden, Mark wanted to go home. 

Susan’s date was picking her up for 
the dance at eight on Saturday night, 
and she’d spent most of the day get- 
ting ready. This was a new boy, a 
friend’s cousin Susan had met at a 
college dance. He was older than the 
local boys, had a car, and passed all 
the specifications of Mom and Dad. 
As Mark saw it, it might as well be 
a crown prince coming for the way 
the whole family was preparing for 
the arrival. 

“Mom, all I ask you is please keep 
Grandpa out of the way when Vic 
gets here,” Susan pleaded while Mom 
was ironing clothes in the kitchen. 

Mark heard her. 

“Thatll be the day,” he said. 
“Give that lady a big prize for keep- 
ing Grandpa out of sight when 
dream boy arrives.” 

“Mark! Mom, make him stop.” 
Susan was nervous as a humming- 
bird. 

“For a few minutes, let’s have a 
little peace and quiet, you two. With 
Grandpa out in the sun, don’t you 
start battling my nerves.” 

“Sorry, Mom, but will you, please, 
just please, figure out some way to 
keep Grandpa from the living room 
when Vic comes.” 

“Tll be watching from the wings, 
Mrs. Houdini,” said Mark, giving 
Mom a sweeping bow as he went 
back to the grass cutting and Grand- 
pa’s endless prattling about what he 
did when and how much better he 
did it than it could be done in these 
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new-fangled ways. Mark had heard 
it all before. 

Saturday night was the time of the 
weekly battle royal in the Hansor 
household. Everybody dreaded it, bu’. 
Dicky. He just watched and laughed — 
his silly head off, watching Grand- 
pa’s resistance to the weekly over- 
haul job. Regular as clockwork, big 
Dan appeared on Saturday evenings. 
Dan was a fine, strong man whe 
had worked in Dad’s hardware store 
for years and had been one of the 
family’s best friends in fair days and 
foul. He had taught the children to. 
swim, could whittle anything, mend 
anything, help with lessons; and they 
loved him. So, when Grandpa balked 
completely and wouldn’t budge at 
Dad’s first attempt to get him into 
a bath and give him a shave, shak- 
ing his head and shouting he was 
going back to the farm where he 
could be his own man, big Dan 
stepped in. “Let me have a try at 
him, Mr. Hanson.” 

He must have used a charm, be- 
cause after their private talk, Grand- 
pa gave in, but with the reservation 
which he insisted on shouting to the 
world as he was led to the place of 
torture, “I don’t take to this bathing- 
everyday business. I don’t do no 
work, so I can’t be dirty, at least not 
that dirty. Pll let him shave me, and 
Pll take me a good Saturday night 
scrubbin’ like I always have, but 
lemme alone after that, you hear?” 

So, regular as clockwork, big Dan 
arrived early Saturday evenings; and, 
when he got through scrubbing and 
shaving and trimming the old man’s 
hair, Grandpa was very presentable. 


Of all times, Dan was late this 
Saturday night, and Susan’s date ar- 
rived just as the Saturday night 
march began. Grandpa’s keen ears 


_ picked up a new note in the living 
- room, and he broke away from Dan 
and ran as fast as his spindly legs 


; 


would take him to see what was go- 
ing on. Clad in trousers and under- 
shirt he tottered in, peering hazily. 


» “Who’s that, Mary? Who’s here?” 
he shouted. 


cried Susan. “Do 


“Oh, Mom,” 


- something.” 


“What you say, girl? Do what?” 
“Here we go,’ Mark muttered to 


himself, knowing Susan wished the 
floor would open up and swallow 


her. 
Dicky came up over the back of 


the sofa, forgetting the television pro- 
gram. Dan tried to propel Grandpa 
- away, but the old arms had strength 
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and snatched themselves free. Mom 
tried to be casual. “This is Susan’s 
friend, Victor Campbell, Father,” she 


- said. 


“Glad to know you, sir,” said Vic. 
“What'd you come for, boy? Goin’ 


to marry Susan?” 


“They're just going to a dance, 


Father,” said Mom. 


“Going to buy a ranch?” Some- 
times Mark believed Grandpa was 


really deaf, and, others, that he was 


just pretending so he could worry 
people with his silly questions. 
“Come here, boy, let me get a look 
at you. I always said I could tell if 
a fellow was any good by lookin’ at 
him.” 

Vic was very polite and self-pos- 
sessed as he stood before the old 


man’s scrutiny. “Seems a mite on 
the puny side, if you ask me,” Grand- 
pa concluded. 

“Nobody asked you, 
said Susan, 
ready to cry. 

“Better get some weight, I say. Are 
you able to support a wife?” 

“Not yet, sir, but I hope to be in 
a few years,” said Vic. 

“In a few years? That’s better. 
Susy not old enough yet to be leaving 
home.” 

“No, sir,’ With the help of Mom 
and Dan, Susan and Vic finally es- 
caped; Dicky rolled off the sofa in 
his glee, kicking his legs in the air 
and howling. 

“What’s the matter with you, boy, 
having a fit?” queried Grandpa. 

“Yes sir,’ agreed Dicky, laughing 
harder than ever. 

“Oh brother,” said Mark. “Satur- 
day night at the Hansons’.” 

“T really think better of that boy 
after the way he let your father work 
him over,” said Dad. “Mary, do you 
think we could work things out better 
if we fixed up the garage into a 
little place for your father?” 

“No, Jim. He'll stay here or we 
will get somebody to go to the farm 
and look after him. It is hard on the 
children, but he really loves them. 
And maybe they should learn now 
that life is going to be give and take 
wherever they are.” 

Mark was late leaving school on 
Tuesday afternoon, and the other 
fellows were ahead of him. He hur- 
ried on downtown, circled the Square 
and looked in all the usual places. 
Not there, not down Tom Perkins’ 


Grandpa,” 
sounding angry, and 
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Everybody Is Somebody 


alley, either. Maybe down by the 
junk caryard. Yes, there they were; 
and moving around, old Crazy Mack 
must be in the circle. An old bat- 
tered hat came sailing over their 
heads and fell near Mark’s feet. 
Crazy Mack must have fished a bet- 
ter one out of somebody’s trash can, 
thought Mark, noticing that this one 
was much less worn and not very 
dirty. He hurried over. Charlie Eas- 
ton was taunting the victim. “Didn’t 
know Crazy Mack had a brother. 
Where’re your teeth, old man? Hey, 
Mark, hurry. Here’s a new one.” 

So, it wasn’t Crazy Mack. Mark 
was kind of glad, because he’d been 
worrying about old Mack. As he 
pushed his way into the circle, he 
was jolted at what he saw. There 
in the middle of the boys’ jeering 
faces was his Grandpa’s. What was 
he doing here? His scrawny arms 
were flailing the air as he shrilled 
vengeance on his tormentors. Grand- 
pa wasn’t giving in to these young 
hoodlums. “Pll tan your hides,” he 
screeched. 

No scared coward, Grandpa. He’d 
go down fighting. Suddenly, Mark 


wanted to fight too. He shoved Char- 
lie Easton out of the way, grabbed 
his grandfather’s arm and edged hiray 
out of the crowd. “Let’s get ’em,¥§ 
Grandpa.” 

“Get out of my way, Mark. 
What’re you doin’?” Charlie yelled. 

“What’s the matter, Mark. Turnin’ 
soft on us?” came another boy’s voice. . 
“What’s this old man got that Crazy) 
Mack hasn’t?” 

“Me,” was Mark’s answer. 

“He’s nobody that matters. We're? 
not hurtin’ him.” 

“Everybody is somebody,” said 
Mark steering the old man through) 
the circle. “And, if I ever catch one? 
of you botherin’ old Mack or any-- 
body again, you’ll have to fight me.. 
Come on, Grandpa, let’s go home.”’ 
His authority carried and they let: 
him go without a word. 

Wouldn’t you know it, before they’ 
were halfway home, Grandpa was; 
deep in a story about how he fought: 
three men to a standstill when he: 
was in his prime. And strangely’ 
enough, to Mark it sounded great. 

VVV 
(Copyright 1958. All rights reserved.) 
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Young people often ask embarrassing questions. And why 
are they embarrassing? The questions penetrate to the heart 
of the matter. All sham is cast aside. The questions come 
from sensitive young minds seeking the truth. No matter 
what time in history nor what country in this world, youth 
always ask questions. Thank goodness! Unaware of old tradi- 
tions, alert young people seek answers for their day and age 
and culture. When they find eternal truth in what is old, 
they want it. When they find untruth in what is old, they 
discard it. For youth who are asking questions, see articles 
on pages 3 and 14. (Cover photo by Toge Fujihira) 
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at work in the church. . . 


“That we fail 


not man 
nor thee” 


thee.” With this theme 
ringing in their ears, 325 


oT WE fail not man nor 


youth leaders and resource persons 


are meeting this week (June 20-27) 
at Union Seminary in New York 


City. Their gathering marks the 
first joint National Council of the 
Pilgrim Fellowship (Congregational 


Christian) and the Youth Fellow- 
ship (Evangelical and Reformed). 
In preparation for this important 
week, practically every delegate at- 
tended one of the 23 pre-Council 
sessions held in as many places 
across the nation in the past months. 
Under the direction of one of the 
four national] staff leaders, delegates 
reviewed the purpose of the youth 
program, the nature and direction 
of each of the three commissions, 
and the pressing needs of youth. 

It is in the commission areas 
(Christian Faith, Action, and Fel- 
lowship) that the National Council 
will be most concerned. The week’s 
program will allow for full partici- 
pation and creative experiences 


By Henry Tani 


from which program emphases with- 
in the commissions can be developed 
for the two years ahead. 

One of the highlights of the Coun- 
cil week in New York will be a 
Field Day when every delegate will 
join one of 12 exploration teams to 
discover the implications of urban 
living. Alcoholism, gangism, com- 
munication, suburbia, the arts, the 
mission of the church and other per- 
tinent subjects will capture the con- 
cern of the Councilers. New York 
City provides an especially appro- 
priate setting for such a study. In 
its metropolitan area the heights 
and depths of man’s struggle for life 
are sharply focused. 

How will this initial joint meet- 
ing affect the young peoople in your 
local church? Your youth leaders 
in New York City this week are 
studying and praying for the most 
significant ways in which you and 
they can express Christian faith 
through the total youth program in 


your church. Watch for the results! 
vVvVY 
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OsT young people are looking 
| forward eagerly to a happy 
marriage and family life, 
and well they should be. But such 
happiness does not come easily or 
just for the hoping. It requires care- 
ful preparation including develop- 
ment of insight into one’s own per- 
sonality, ability to understand and 
accept others, especially the one we 
would choose for a life partner. A 
short label for these qualities is “ma- 
turity.” 

In the last issue of YourH (June 
&) we began a quiz to help you test 
your personal maturity. The con- 
cluding questions follow. 

Consider each question carefully. 
Answer by rating yourself some- 
where from one to five. The one 
and five points on the scale for each 
question are given. If you believe 
you rate five (generally very confi- 
dent) in question No. 7 of this quiz, 
simply write five in the box for this 
question. If you can feel that you 
rate only two (near the not very 
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Check your own 
marriage maturity 
—Part II (Conclusion) 


confident), put two in the box. Be 
very truthful about yourself. 


L] 7. How self-confident are you? 
1—not very self-confident 
5—generally very self-confident 

- How do you usually react to 
responsibility ? 
1—very poorly, skip most respon- 

sibility 
5—like to take responsibility 

[J 9. How cooperative are you? 

1—seldom feel like cooperating 

5—always like to cooperate 

How well do you manage 

money? 

1l—very carelessly 

5—very carefully 

How do you react to rules? 


1l—always feel like jumping over 
the traces 
5—like to abide by them 


How happy have your par- 
ents been in marriage? 


1—have often seemed quite mis- 
erable 
5—really very happy 
L] 13. How were you disciplined as 
a child? 
1—frequently very harshly, never 
knew what to expect 


5—very firmly, yet with consis- 
tency 


CL) 10. 


Gy Wak 


ca) 4, 


® « clinical psychologist 
with special interest 
in youth and their problems 


® « Fellow in the consulting 
division of the American 
Psychological Association 


L1 14. How were your early boy-girl 
questions answered? 
1—very largely left unanswered 
5—frankly by adults who seemed 
to value you 
[] 15. As a child did you feel 


warmly valued? 


1—rarely 
5—yes, very much so, most of 
the time 


LJ 16. How do you feel you rate as 
a prospective marriage part- 


ner? 
1—secretly afraid of your 
chances 


5—feel quite sure you will be a 
good partner 
If you have answered the first 15 
questions in this quiz as thought- 
fully and honestly as possible, your 
answer to question 16 should give 
you a pretty accurate view of your- 
self as a marriage partner. 
However, not everything can be 
told through a quiz such as this. It 
can only indicate areas of your per- 
sonality which may be danger 
points. What you do with self- 
knowledge gained from this quiz is 
what counts on the happiness score. 
(Copyright 1958. All rights reserved.) 
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“Okay! All set for the wieners!” 
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Informal Weddings 
Gain in Popularity 


The latest survey of teen-age 
youth in America, as reported by 
the Gilbert Youth Research Co., in- 
dicates that informal weddings are 
eaining in popularity with younger 
people. Only three girls and one 
boy in four say that they would pre- 
fer elaborate wedding festivities. 
Many young people who seem to 
favor more formal affairs were in- 
clined this way because they felt 
their parents wished it. Said one 
teen-age girl, “I would like to make 
my wedding very simple, but 
mother would have a fit.” But large 


or small, teenagers were almost ~ 


unanimous in the feeling that they 
shouldn’t share wedding expenses 
with their families. One out of three 
wants a church wedding, while more 
prefer a private home. 


U.S. to Aid Youth 
in Science Study 


A directive to all installations of 
the armed forces asking them to 
help local youth science activities 
was issued recently by the Defense 
Department. The announcement was 
made by Kendall K. Hoyt, executive 
director of the Association of Mis- 
sile and Rocket Industries. “The 
aim is to encourage anything that 
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will increase science education,” ke 
said. “The directive will tell how 
the installations can give lectures; 
training aids, conducted tours ani 
instructional materials.” Mr. Hoyt’s 
message was in response to five teen- 
age panelists appearing on The New: 
York Times Youth Forum, wh 
urged teenagers to “study more and: 
eet more people to help us.” The 
panel emphasized the need for more 
science teachers and for facilities 
outside school for young people in- 
terested in science. 


To Study Attitudes 
of Young Drivers 


New drivers may need to develop) 
a proper attitude as well as learn) 
how to drive. This was determined! 
by a Columbia University research: 
project investigating the feasibility’ 
of utilizing psychological techniques: 
in driver training courses. Driver’ 
skill has been deemed not sufficient: 
to meet the hazards of today’s high- : 
ways. A “lack of awareness of the: 
social responsibilities of driving a: 
car” was the most prominent cause: 
of auto accidents among drivers in| 
the 16 to 24 age group, reported 
Jerome Beamish, of the Safety Edu- 
cation Institute. This age group, 
representing 29 per cent of the na- 
tion’s drivers, accounts for 63 per 
cent of the accidents. 


U. S. Navy hoto 


A Navy chief warrant officer and his family located in Japan hold weekly 

classes in their home for Japanese youth who wish to increase their facility 

with English conversation and knowledge of U. S. history and governmental 

technique. For 16 months now their home has been a combination school 

and social center. The mother admits, “I had to brush up on my English to 

get along, but teaching the Japanese students is fun. It’s good for our 
youngsters too.”’ 


Historic Church Magazines 
to Merge in October 


October 1 will mark the merger 
of two historic denominational 
church publications to form a bi- 
weekly news and opinion magazine 
serving members of the United 
Church of Christ. The new publica- 
tion will be called The United 
Church Herald. Circulations of the 
present Advance magazine of the 
Congregational Christian Churches 
and The Messenger of the Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Church will be 
combined to achieve a total circu- 
lation for the new magazine of 


150,000. Co-editors of The United 


Church Herald will be Dr. Theo- 
dore C. Braun of St. Louis, editor of 
The Messenger and Dr. Andrew 
Vance McCracken of New York, 
editor of Advance. Forerunner of 
The Messenger was the Reformed 
Church Messenger, founded in 1827 
as the official magazine of the Re- 
formed Church in the U. S. and the 
Evangelical Herald of the former 
Evangelical Synod of North Amer- 
ica. These publications merged in 
1935. Advance magazine represents 
a line of publications with the oldest 
continuous circulation in the U. S. 
First circulated in 1804, The Mis- 
sionary Herald at Home And 
Abroad became Advance in 1951. 
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With no homework and no 
school, you are tempted to skip read- 
ing anything during this summer 
vacation. But now is the time to do 
the kind of reading you’ve been 
wanting to do all year. Read for 
leisure — just for the fun of it! 
There are a number of humor books 
and adventure stories that would. be 
good for simply reading for kicks. 
And many local libraries are air- 
conditioned and cool during these 
hot summer months. 

Read for new knowledge. Why 
not select a subject on which you’d 
like to become a specialist, and do 
all your summer reading on this 
subject. Or perhaps if you have a 
big question puzzling you, why not 
spend your summer finding an an- 
swer that is big enough and right 
enough to satisfy. 

Finding answers for yourself, 
spending leisure moments crea- 
tively, and knowing how to enter- 
tain yourself with a minimum of 
cost are secrets to successful living 
that will reward you for years to 
come. Get to know your local li- 
brary this summer. 

* * * 

By popular request, Loretta 
Young’s January 12 teleplay about 
indecent literature, “The Accused,” 
will be repeated on June 29. Has 
your youth group ever considered 
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ways in which wholesome literature 
can be encouraged in your commu 
nity? Church people are known fop 
their stand against smut on tke 
newsstand, but what are they doing 
to promote wholesome literature fo 
youth? For example, is your churek 
giving a copy of YOUTH magaziiel 
to every teenager in your church? 
* * * 


Want to be on television: 


14-17) welcomes guest 
from high school groups which visit 
Washington, D. C. Panelists musi 
be available in Washington on the 
Thursday before the Sunday telecast 
for the pre-program briefing. Stu 
dents who will be in Washington fo: 
the four-day period can make appli: 
cations for the panel by writing di4 
rectly to the program at 1627 “K’” 
Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
*% * * 


You can volunteer for one year 
of service in the Voluntary Servic 
Program (see pages 8-13) if yo 
are through high school or are 18 
years of age or older. Applicants: 
are expected to pay their own fare: 
to the Voluntary Service Training: 
Center, near Pottstown, Pa. From 
then on lodging, food, travel, and 
other necessary expenses will be un- 
derwritten by the Center. In addi- 
tion, each volunteer will be granted 
$7.50 monthly for incidentals. For 
further information, write to Rev. 
Edward L. Schlingman, Director, 
Voluntary Service Training Center, 


Pottstown, R.D. 2, Pa. 


Photo by Oscar Rumpf 
This Missouri Youth Fellowship has mounted the three-fold 
statement of purpose in their meeting room. 


Joined in a common purpose 


HEN teenagers get together, good things can happen when they are 

united in a worthwhile purpose. That’s what makes the difference 
between a brawl and a ball, between a mob leader and a cheerleader, 
between wreck-reation and recreation, between sitting in place and setting 
the pace. 

This week, National Council delegates of Pilgrim Fellowship and Youth 
Fellowship are meeting together at Union Seminary, New York City (June 
20-27). They are united in a common purpose: 

“1. To know God in our lives as revealed by Jesus Christ, to worship 
Him only, to study His truth, and to dedicate ourselves to do His will. 

“2. To witness to the message and mission of the Church among all 
people, serving the world in the name of Christ, and striving toward the 
establishment of brotherhood, justice, and peace. 

“3. To cooperate with all who seek to extend the Christian fellowship.” 

The future witness of youth in the United Church of Christ and in the 
world about us will be influenced by the way in which all Christian youth 
are motivated by such a high purpose. vVvv 
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for strength of character 


LorD, give me clean 

hands, clean words, and] 
clean thoughts; help me to 
stand for the hard _ right! 
against the easy wrong; save 
me from habits that harm;; 
teach me to work as hard and| 
play as fair in thy sight alone 
as if all the world saw; for- 
give me when I am unkind;; 
and help me to forgive those 
who are unkind to me; keep) 
me ready to help others at} 
some cost to myself; send me 
chances to do a little good 


every day, and to grow more 
like Christ. Amen. 


Prayer written by William Dewitt Hyde is4 
reprinted with permission from Youth at Prayer: 
(Upper Room) 1957. Photo by Quigley. 


